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I  INTRODUCTION 

Basic  Needs 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  neither  education  nor  government  is 
education  in  Connecticut  so  poor  that  it  should  be  completely  rede- 
signed nor  30  good  that  it  requires  only  minor  repairs.  Under  current 
conditions  of  complex  social  change,  if  the  people  of  Connecticut  ex- 
pect their  State  educational  authorities  to  lead  as  they  should  and 
still  fit  into  the  total  pattern  of  State  government,  they  must 
resognize  certain  fundamental  needs  for  change  in  the  structure  of  State 
education  and  in  the  relation  of  education  to  other  governmental  agencies, 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  enforce  much  greater  integration  of  policies 
governing  the  various  State  educational  agencies  operating  at  all  levels 
than  now  exists  and  to  provide  authority  for  comprehensive  and  continu- 
ous research,  planning,  and  review  in  education, 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  an  executive  budget  which  accords 
to  the  Governor  as  much  control  over  educational  policy  as, is  afforded 
by  dividing  the  education  budget  into  a  few  gross  allotments  and  by  re- 
serving to  the  Governor  sole  authority  to  present  the  education  budget 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  request  supplementary  requests, 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  consolidate  executive  agencies  of  control 
and  service,  and  to  legislate  their  powers  and  duties  as  precisely  as 
possible,  so  as  to  Insure  economical  use  of  State  funds  by  educational 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  prevent  substantial  control  over  education- 
al policy  by  agencies  of  control  and  service  on  the  other, 

k.      It  is  necessary  to  work  out  definition  of  the  authorities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  with  regard  to  school  health  services  so  as  to  avoid 
dual  responsibility  and  authority  while  retalniijg  effective  cooperation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  relation  between  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  (as  proposed  by  Survey  Unit  #2)  with 
regard  to  plans,  sites,  and  construction  of  school  b»il41ngs. 

5„     It  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  province  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  the  care  and  education  of  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  delinquent, 
and  mentally  defective  children,  so  as  to  maintain  appropriate  education- 
al standards  and  also  clear  lines  of  responsibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  state  institutions  caring  for  such  children. 

6.  It  is  necessary  to  alter  the  structure  of  the  existing  State 
Department  of  Education  in  certain  respects  and  to  re-define  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  Department  as  a  whole  and  of  its  divisiosiB  in 
order  to  Improve  essential  service, 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  place  the  State  Library  and  the  various 
museums  and  memorials  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  existing  departments  of 
government  in  order  to  consolidate  related  services  and  reduce  the 
number  of  iinneoessarily  Independent  state-budgeted  agencies. 
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II  STRUCTURE 

A.   SINGLE  BOARD* 

Connecticut,  like  all  but  ^ive  other  states,  vests  jurisdiction 
iver  the  State's  educational  program  "in  several  boards:  The  State 
Soard  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
:onnectieut,  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
f  the  Mystic  Oral  School,  Boards  -of  Trustees  for  Homes  and  Hospitals 
or  Crippled  Children  and  Delinquents,  Boards  of  Trustees  for  two 
raining  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient,  a  State  Library  Committee, 
JBd  a  number  of  boards  with  responsibility  for  administering  various 
lemorials  and  museums.  This  section  of  the  Report  deals  witi£$he 
'irst  two  boards  only. 

It  is  apparent  that  existing  provisions  for  integrating  the  educa- 
ional  enterprise  at  all  levels,  including  higher  education,  are  in- 
dequate.  There  is  disagreement  between  the  State  Board  of  Educajfcion 
nd  the  University  of  Connecticut  with  regard  to  ..the  proper  province  of 
ach  and  vflth  regard  to  effective  j^ays  of  defining  provinces  and  of  co- 
rdinating  services.  As  a  result,  there  exists  an  unnecessary  amount 
f  duplication  of  services  and  competition  for  funds,  students  and 
ervices.  Of  special  significance  in  this  regard  are  teacher  education, 
xtension  services,  adult  education,  post-secondary  education  of  less 
han  four-year  college  grade,  and  building  programs  on  the  part  of  _ 
eachers'  colleges  and  the  Education  and  the  University  of  Connecticut 
ixists  to  enforce  coordination,  distribute  functions,  or  ocnduct  long- 
•ange  and  comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation  of  both  State  educational 
gencies. 

Current  and  projected  expansion  of  botli  undergraduate  and  graduate 
ducation  on  the  part  of  both  the  State  University  and  the  teachers ' 
olleges  brings  them  into  compet^ition  with  private  junior  colleges, 
.Iberal  arts  colleges,  and  universities.  Such  competition  textends  to 
eacher  training,  with  the  result  that  Connecticut  h»s  moro  teachers 
han  are  needed  in   some  fields  and  not  enough  in  others.  At  the  same 
ime,  private  institutions  have  no  authority  to  whom  to  appeal  and  the 
axp&y^rs  have  none. 


Mr.  Herzberg  does  not  concur  in  any  recommendation  calling  for 
a  board  of  education. 
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As  total  State  expenditures  for  education  Increase  and  new  areas 
of  responsibility  are  assumed,  the  demands  of  no  single  division  of  the 
total  enterprise  can  any  longer  be  assimilated  without  careful  scrutiny 
and  without  weighing  the  demands  of  other  divisions.  Trends  in  the 
costs  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut  over  the  past  ten  years  picture  the  fiscal  logic  of  this 
statement . 

ANKUAL  INCOME  OF  EDUCATION  AgSNCIES  -  TEN-'^AR  PERIOD;   1939-1948 


Annual  Income  (1) 
State  Board 
of  Education 

Annual  Income  (2) 

University  of 

Connecticut 

Gross  Income  (3) 
of  the 
University 

1939 

$   516,991.51 

$339,888.66 

$   758,091.26 

1940 

477,865.51 

431,048.81 

1,444,116.05 

1941 

1,645,672.98 

494,303.94 

1,210,170.64 

1942 

1,226,315.31 

544,021.44 

1,544,027.30 

1943 

1,57^,575.17 

530,089.90 

1,622,159.13 

1944 

4,037,035.54 

670,849.56 

•  1,762,905.80 

1945 

1,070,429.10 

684^355.63 

1,827,381.96 

1946 

803,133.94 

621,614.08 

2,352,453.11 

1947 

2,117,289.29 

554,678.65 

3,270,317.78 

1948 

2.254,512^ 
$15,725,m:24  - 

1,516,281.65 

5,207.124.52 
$20,99^,747.55 

(1)  Annual  Income  of  State  Board  of  Education  includes  net  earnings 
find  income  from  major  activities,  income  from  Federal  reimburse- 
ments of  regular  activities,  direct  Federal  grants  for  special 
war  and  related  programs*  and  net  income  from  working  capital 
funds . 

(2)  Annual  income  of  University  of  Connecticut  includes  net  earnings 
and  income  from  major  activities  for  which  appropriations  are 
made,  income  from  Federal  grants  for  federal-supported  enter- 
prises, net  income  from  self-supporting  and  auxiliary  activities 
shown  in  revolving  fund  accounts.  The  gjx>ss  income,  before  de- 
ductions from  expenditures  in  the  special  revolving  fund  accounts 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  is  shown  in  parenthese  for  each 
year. 

(3)  Gross  income  of  the  University  includes  net  earnings  and  lneo»e 
from  major  activities  for  which  appropriations  are  made.  Income 
from  Federal  grants,  and  gross  Income  in  revolving  fund  account*. 
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Annual  Incoae  of  Education  Agencies:  19^8 

University  of  Connecticut: 

Net  state  Income  $1,072,233.41 

Federal  Income  444,048.24 
Net  surplus  -  from 

revolving  funds  469^967 .59 

Total  $1,986,249.24 

("Gross"  Income  before 

deduction  for  revolving 

fund  ejcpenditures)  $5,207,124.52 

State  Board  of  Education: 


Net  state  Income  1,075,217.42 

Federal  income  1,716,894.13 

Total  2,254,512.89 

Net  Charges  to  the  State  for  the  University 

of  Connecticut  and  for  the  State  Boazxl  of 

Education  -  Ten  Year  Period  1939-1948 

(State  Aid  and 


University  of 
Connecticut 

765,729.03 

State  Board  of 
Education 

Grants  -  State 
Board  of  Educ*) 

1939 

2,982,604.61 

1,859,166.14 

1940 

2,051,322.55 

3,142,098.69 

1,873,045.11 

1941 

799,440,13 

3,284,601.27 

2,108,301.55 

1942 

957,885.53 

3,445,018.16 

1,925,573.55 

1943 

1,022,656.35 

3,411,958.07 

1,749,214.05 

1944 

1,076,408.00 

3,767,598,79 

1,989,162.47 

1945 

1,125,054.19 

3,860,270.87 

2,117,636.7^ 

1946 

1,286,047.88 

4,598,007.23 

2,415,922.10 

1947 

2,511,592.59 

5,142,869.61 

2,204,955.73 

1948 

2,582.994.40 

14,582,829.94 

11,400.288.77 

Totals 

$14,179,130.65 

$  48,217,857.24 

$29,643,267.23 
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Net  Charges  to  State  and  Capital  Outlay  for  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  State  Board  of  Education 
Combined;  Ten-Year  Period  1939°194g7 

Annual  Net  Capital 

Charge  to:  State        Outlay 

1939  3,7^8, 333,6^f:  142>262.33 

191^0  5,193/421.2^  1,592,983.50 

1941  4.084,041,40  628,895.74 

1942  4, 402, 903.  *~- 9  501,055.01 

1943  4,434,614.42  330,157«53 

1944  4,344,006.79  264, 159c 30 
■m^45  4 ,  3S5 ,  325 .06  149,^S .  93 

1946  5 , 884 , 055 « H:         386 , 056 .11 

1947  7,654,462.20..       1,305,390.20 

1948  17,11^5.324,34        1.821,433.47 

Totals        if'   62,396,987.89      >7, 171, 5:2. 04 

Costs  of  Selected  I^^ajor  Divisions  in  Education 
Agencies  -  1939  and.  194c-  Compare'3'     ~ 

1939  ±948 

(Annual  Net  Charges  to  State) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT; 

University  proper       $606,421.06      ^2,243,350.79 
University  extension —         15,278.53 

STATE  BOAriD  OF  EDUCATION; 

Central  Office  154,769.23  380,113.55 

P.ux-'al  Suoervision  104,229.67  152,328.94 

Tsachers  Colleges  356,110.82  1,437,460.75 

Vocational  School  507,052.88  957,605.52 

State  Aid  1,312,534.68  11,263,987.55 

Nor  can  the  cost  of  the  ed\;cational  enterprise  be  expected  to 
remc:in  ctatic  at  its  present  level.  The  fcllowir.g;  taole  rre-ents 
an  estimate  of  futux»e  fiscal  requirements: 

An  Estimate  of  Future  Fiscal  lieQuirements  in 
Education  Involving  State  Expenditures 

Regular  operational  expenditures  -  ' 
annual  net  charges  (State  Board  of: 
Education  and  Universitj'-  of  Conn- 
ecticut, ercclusive  of  state  aid)  ^'6,000,000  per  j^ear 

State  Aid  and  Grants  to  to^-mc-,  other 

than  for  buildlne  4*11,500,000  per  year 

State  Kid  to  towns  for  school  building         $  1,500,000  to 

2,000,000  :.er  year 
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Capltal  Outlay  Expenditure  either  approved 

for  later  bond  issue  or  already  appropriated     -$16,750,000 

Additional  Future  Capital  Outlay  needs 

(estimated  by  Agencies)  $45,000,000 

Wise  policy  would  seem  to  call  for  systematic  and  continuous 
research,  planning,  and  review  of  educational  costs,  current  and 
projected,  by  an  authority  dedicated  to  education  and  superior  to 
both^ the  State  Department  of  Education  ^nd  the  University  of  Conn- 
ecticut. Such  a  single  authority  would  assist  materially  also  In 
making  it  pos-slble  for  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  see 
educational  cost  and  program  clearly  and  whole . 

Inquliry  indicates  that  in  the  states  in  which  a  single  board 
of  education  caps  the  educational  sti?jcture  there  is  satisfaction 
with  such  an  arrangement*  The  commissioner  of  education  of  New 
Jersey  says  "The.  single;  boatn^  is  working  out  very  wello..the  single 
board  of  education;  is  beginning  to  develpp  the  articulation  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  state  at  all  levels.  It  is  gradually 
developing  a  plan  for  higher- education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
graduates  of  our  high  schools."  The  commissioner  in  Florida  says 
"We  feel  that  the  single  board  is  working  exceptionally  well  in 
Florida."  The  commissioner  of  Montans  says  "The  policy  of  a  single 
board  in  my  opinion  is  most  gractical  if  we  o^onsider  education  as  a 
continuous  process.   It  establishes  a  fine  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  state  university  system  and  the  public  schools  especially 
with  respect  to  -teacher  education  and  for  planning  the  high  school 
curriculum."  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  unit  that  the  existence  of 
two  autonomous  boards,  one  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  another  for  higher  education,  regardless  of  liaison,  stimulates, 
duplicaMen  of  service.,,  cqmpetltion  for  funds,  over-rexpansion  of 
activities,  and  threat  of  waste,  of  the  State's  financial  resources; 
and  that  a  single  board  makes  integration  of ,  services  mandatory  and 
provides  the  top  and  qualified  authority  required  for  securing  economy. 

This  survey  vmit  does  not  recommend  any  plan  for  the  ever-all 
structure  of  education  at  the  State  level  in  Connecticut  which  seeks 
to  secure  integration  of  the  , total  educative  entei^rise  by  means  of 
coordinations  between  two  indep€n<lent"  boards.  The  present -picture 
of  unsuccessful  eoordinaticin  In^'Coimectlcut  together  wiSfei^he  promise 
of  increasingly  complex  problemsi  4*1  the  future  forces  the  conclusion 
that  only  a  single  board  can  produce"  integration.,  and  that  postpone- 
ment of  its, establishment ■ l6  only: to  postpone  day  after  tomorrow 
what  needs  td.  be  done  today. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  experience  with  a  single  board  at  the  top 
of  the  structure  would  indicate  the  advisability  of  consolidating  all 
State  Institutions  of  higher  education  by  incorporating  the  Teachers • 
Colleges  within  the  University  of  Connecticut.  This  does  not  seem  wise, 
however, ~^  as  yet,  for  it  might  very  well  create  more  problems  than  the 
board  could  solve  promptly  enough,  disrupt  current  program,  and  even 
prevent  acceptance  of  the  primary  proposal  -  the  single  board. 
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B.  BOARD  RATHER  THM  MO  BOABD 

Which  is  more  likely  to  provide  the  best  education  with  least 
handicap  to  the  executive  branch  of  government:  A  commissioner  of 
education  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  responsible  to  him  for  policy- 
making and  the  execution  of  policy,  or  a  policy-making  State  board  of 
education  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  in  turn  appointing  a  commissioner 
to  serve  as  its  chief  executive  officer?  These  are  the  essential  al- 
ternatives, and  two  of  the  three  associates  of  this  survey  unit  reject 
the  first  alternative,  accept  the  second. 

In  our  opinion,  »  education  has  a  special  role,  a  unique  fionction 
in  government,  and  cannot  safely  be  subordinated  to  the  Governor.  It 
is  in  effect  properly  a  fourth  branch  of  government.  It  Is  not  com- 
parable to  other  services  of  government.  No  other  governmental  activity 
(at  the  State  level)  affects  all  citizens  for  as  lone  a  period  of  their 
lives.  No  other  activity  of  government  has  so  much  'erfect  upon  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  all  the  people.  Education  alone  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  Individual  personality,  it  la  society's  beet 
tool  for  shaping  personal  worth  and  social  stability.  Free  education 
is  the  greatest  single  force  for  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of 
a  free  society.  Improperly  controlled,  it  can  be  a  powerful  wejipon  for 
the  destruction  of  freedom.  We  believe  that  continuity  of  the  educa- 
tional program  is  the  most  Iraportant  single  factor  in  maintaining  com- 
petent tSucation.  We  would  prefer  the  politics  of  a  commissioner 
responsible  to  several  lay  members  of  a  board  to  those  of  a  commissioner 
responsible  to  one  politician,  the  governor  —  even  an  excellent 
governor,  and  regardless  of  his  theoretical  sensitiveness  to  the  public 
will  on  education.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  politics  in 
education,  for  since  education  is  a  social  entei^prises  it  is  inevitably 
tinted  with  politics.  In  the  case  of  education,  however,  we  prefer  to 
place  responsibility  for  the  political  deeds  of  a  commissioner  in  the 
hands  of  a  lay  board  representing  the  people  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor  representing  a  party  and  properly  conceited  with  many 
enterprises  besides  education. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  State  ex- 
ecutive government  or  the  quality  or  economy  of  education  in  Connecticut 
would  be  improved  by  abolishing  the  State  Board  of  Education  lies  with 
the  advocates  of  these  arrangements.  We  find  no  such  proof  convincing 
to  us  in  educational,  history,  arrangements  in  other  states,  in  the 
opinion  of  practical  experts  in  education,  or  the  situation  in  Connecticut, 

The  political  theory  that  calls  for  the  abolition  of  a  lay  board  of 
eaucation  and  tlie  appointment  of  the  commissioner  by  the  Governor  cannot 
be  proved  by  historical  demonstration  of  its  worth.  On  the  contrary, 
evidence  Indicates  that  states  which  have  tried  this  scheme  and  Justified 
it  on  the  basis  of  administrative  efficiency,  are  abandoning  the  policy 
because  of  unfortunate  educational  consequences. 

*Mr.  Bragdon  and  Mr,  Purdon. 
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Slx  states  (Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts^  Missouri,  Utah, 
Texas)  have  recently  changed  to  appointment  of  the  coBmlssloner 
by  a  lay  board. 

Only  six  states  (New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Virginia)  now  i?etaln  the  system  of  gubernatorial  appoint- 
ment of  cozruniseioner  of  education. 

Of  these:  New  Jersey  is  in  process  of  considering  board 
eppointment . 

Tennessee  has  had  six  commissioners  in  five  years. 

Pennsylvania  admittedly  has  had  difficulty  in 
attracting  and  keeping  competent  educational 
administrators . 

In  Ohio,  public  confidence  in  the  State  department 
of  eduoetlon  is  lacking. 

In  only  two  states  (Ohio  and  Rhode  Island)  is  the  commissioner 
(1)   appointed  by  the  Governor,  (2)  responsible  solely  to  him,  and 
(3)  alone  responsibly  for  policy  making  (other  than  vocational 
education).  All  states  have  either  a  separate  board  of  vocational 
education  or  a  division  of  vocational  education  within  a  state 
department  responsible  to  a  board,  because  Federal  monies  for 
vocational  education  are  granted  or^y  if  the  st^te  has  a  board 
accountable  for  them.  There  must  be  a  board  of  education  in 
Connecticut's  structure. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  among  specialists  in 
educational  administration  is  opposed  to  centering  educational  control 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  governor  or  commissioner,  and  in  favor  of  pro- 
viding a  state  board  of  education  with  power  to  make  policy  and  to 
appoint  the  commissioner.  A  policy  statement  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  State  School  Officers  made  last  year  at  Madison,  Wis,^(snsin, 
favors  appointment  of  the  chief  state  school  officer  by  a  state  board 
of  education.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  29  of  thcj  chief  state  school 
officers  are  elected  and  6  appointed  by  the  Governor,  opinion  was  vir- 
tually unanimous  for  the  state  board  appointive  system.  According  to 
an  educator  qualified  to  make  such  a  statement,  every  one  of  the 
governor-appointed  coramlssloners  is  in  favor  of  appointment  by  a  state 
board  of  education. 

An  Intensive  study  of  expenditures  of  the  department  of  education 
and  the  University  of  Connecticut  over  the  past  decade  reveals  the 
advisability  of  a  non-partisan  body  whose  Interests  are  deeply  educa- 
tional and  yiho  are   responsible  for  policy  arrived  at  through  assessment 
of  educational  needs  as  related  to  the  State's  ability  to  pay.  The  de- 
cisions to  be  made  in  this  regard  will  be  increasingly  difficult.  They 
will  require  much  understanding  of  which  educational  expenditures  are 
necessary  and  which  are  merely  desirable.  Onl-j  a  jollbicall,/  uiicom- 
mitted  body  of  able  citizens  and  one  large  enough  to  deliberate  can  fill 
this  requirement,  do  Justice  to  economy  on  the  one  hand  and  educational 
quality  on  the  other. 
Cf .  charts  on  pages  3-6. 
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The  esistenoe  of  a  State  boaz°d  of  education  protects  the  function 
of  educational  leadership  for  which  the  department  of  education  is 
responsible  better  than  this  function  is  likely  to  be  protected  by 
a  commissioner  who  is  a  political  appointee.  In  the  department  of 
education,  unlike  most  departments,  and  in  the  University,  the  great 
majority  of  personnel  are  unclassified  and  thus  without  the  protection 
of  tenure  enjoyed  by  classified  personnel.  And  It  is  these  pro- 
fessional people  who  are  responsible  for  exercising  professional 
State  educational  leadership. 

If  t^e  principle  of  gubernatorial  appointment  of  the  commiss- 
ioner can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  administrative  efficiency 
and  political  responsibility  at  the  state  level,  it  should  also  be 
applied  at  the  local  level.  Thus,  the  city  or  town  superintendent 
of  schools  would  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  the  board  of  select- 
men* Acceptance  of  this  prinoipl®  at  the  state  level  would  set  a 
pattern  for  local  government.  The  results  of  accepting  this 
prj^clple  would  affect  not  only  the  state  department  of  education, 
but  would  3?each  down  into  every  school  department,  and  political 
domination  of  school  systems  would  result.  Instead  of  being  a  for- 
ward step  in  administration.  It  would  be  the  most  retrogressive 
act  in  the  history  of  education. 

In  our  opinion,  substituting  a  commissioner  of  education 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  lay  board  of  education  would  -  per- 
haps after  a  remarkably  efficient  three  to  five  ^ars  -  start  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut  on  the  x>oad  to  costly  incompetence. 

It  is  reeoBH^nded  that  a  structure  for  education  at  the  State 
level  be  established  in  Connecticut  as  charted  on  the  following 
page  (p.  10). 
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In  this  pli^j  the  State  board  of  education  Is  a  policy-making 
body,  eomppsed  of  fifteen  members,  each  appointed  for  a  four- year 
tesna.  Each  <Jovex^or  may  appoint  not  more  than  five.  The  chairman 
Is  designated  by  the  Governor,  and  maabers  of  the  Board  may  serve 
not  more  than  three  consecutive  terms « 

The  Board  of  H^ier  Education  sad  the  Board  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educatlbn'«i»  sub-committees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Seven  members  of  "^th^'^^ard  of  Education  are  to  be  designated  by  the 
chairman  as  memb^ridf  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  seven  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  also  designate  wh4ch  of  the 
seven  will  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  which 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Each 
blennium  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  designated 
by  the  chairman,  will  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  and  vice  versa-g  Each  chairman  will  remain  for  his 
full  term  on  the  boarcTto  which  he  ie  first  appointed. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  be  appointed  by  the  Bogu^d  of 
Education  to  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  Sub- 
ordinate to  the  Commissioner  and  chosen  by  him  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education  will  be  an  Associate  Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education  and  an  Associate  Commissioner  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  Also  subordinate  to  the  Commissioner  and  appointed  by 
him  will  be  a  director  of  a  Division  of  Central  Service,  with  a  staff 
appointed  by  this  director.  This  division  will  administer  research 
and  planning^  business  services,  and  public  relations. 

All  State  institutions  of  higher  education  arfe-  to  be  xmder  the 
executive  authority  of -the  Associate  CoBaKlssioner  of  Higher  Education, 
as  is  the  State  Library.  Policy. with  regard  to  higher  education  may 
be  developed  by  the  Board  of  Highar  Education  but  must  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  this  plan,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  the  presidents  of  each  of  the  state  teachers'  colleges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Associate  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
Any  board  of  trustees  attached  tp  any  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  will  be  entirely  advisory. 

All  State  educational  services  other  than  those  of  higher  education, 
including  approval  of  educational  provisions  for  physically  handicapped 
children,  and  children  in  correctional  Institutions,  are  to  be  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  Policy  with  regard  to  such  education  may  be  developed  by  the 
Board  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  but  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 
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III  BDUCATIOW  JkND  THE  g€WBBSOR 
A.   THE  BUDGET 

Seetlon  231  of  the  General  Statutes,  19^9*  requires  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  each  budgeted  agency  to  transsilt  to  the  Governor  through 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  estimates  of  expendituire  requirements  for  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  ensuing  biennium.  ^he  same  section  divides  the  budget 
into  six  allotments:  .  personnel  services,  contractual  services,  supplies 
and  materials,  fixed  charges,  grants  and  donations,  and  estimated  cost 
of  projects  requiring  capital  outlay.  Section  236  requires  that  requests 
for  supplementary  appropriations  on  the  part  of  any  budgeted  agency  shall 
be  made  only  with  the, approval  of  the  fiovernoror  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or'^a  edmifeittee  of  the  Assembly,  Section  238  provides 
that  appropriations  may  not  %e- expended  until  -  allotments  from  them  are 
authorized  by  the  Governor;'  This  section  also  authorizes  the  Governor 
to  reduce  allo'tiiients  for  any  fiscal  year  "to  the  extent  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  or  avoid  an  overdraft  or  deficit  in  any  or  all  of 
the  several  funds  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year," 

Actual  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  education 
apparently  complies  with  the  letter  of  these  statutes,  but  not  wholly 
with  their  intent.  They  present  a  budget  request  to  the  Governor  and 
explain  what  they  need  and  why  they  need  it,  but  feel  that  justification 
is  not  required  of  them.-  Peeling  that  justification  should  be  to  the 
people  and  the  Assembly  rather  than  to  the  Governor,  the  departments 
has,  upon  occasion,  made  requests  for  supplementary  appropriations  to  the 
Assembly  about  which  the'  Governor  had  not  been  informed.  Such  action 
clearly  interferes  with  the  Governor's  ability  to  justify  to  the  Assembly 
a  genuine  executive  hudget.  Authorities  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
appear  to  work  more  closely  with  the  Governor  with  respect  to  budget 
and  claim  to  take  the  initiative  in  justifying  the  budget  and  in  keeping 
the  Governor  informed  ot  projects ^betgeen  scheduled  budget  hearings.  The 
Govei^or  appears  to  feel  that  in  order  for  him  to  present  a  genuine  ex- 
ecutive budget  and  to  keep  posted  with  regard  to  educational  projects, 
especially  those  calling  for  capital  outlay,  educational  agencies  should 
route  all  informations  and  requests  to  the  General  Assembly  through  him 
when  such  carry  budgetary  implications. 

The  rpot  question  is  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  proposed  ' 
State  department  of  education's  financial  responsibility  to  the  Governor, 
In  this  regard,  it  is  not  necessary,  we  think,  to  choose  betweesa  utter 
license  and  no  freedom  at  all.  There  is  a  middle  position  of  JMFUlistic 
compromise  wherein  the  board  is  neiliher  so  free  that  it  negates,  the 
Governor's  duty  to  administer  an  executive  budget  nor  soconstralned  by 
a  detailed  performance  budget  that  policy  making  by  the  boaa?d  is  choked 
to  death.  The  board's  control  over  the  funds  appropriated  to  education 
oust  be,  limited  but  not  destroyed.  It  is  one  thing,  and  a  proper  one, 
to  force  the  board  to  bring  its  policies  into  line  with  what  the 
Governor  thinks  the  State  can  afford.  It  is  another  thing,  and  an 
»ducationally  dangerous  one,  to  bring  them  into  line  with  what  the 
aovemor  thinks  the  special  functions,  services,  and  facilities  of  State 
Education  should  be. 
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It  Is  recommended; 

Xc  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should,  with  review  and 
approval  of  the  Board,  prepare  its  budget  and  Justify  it  in  all  possible 
detail  to  the  Governor, 

2=  That  all  supplementary  requests  for  appropriations  should  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor o 

3.  That  the  education  budget  should  continue  to  be  divided  into 
the  same  six  gross  parts  now  specified  in  Section  231  of  the  General 
Statutes  =, 

4c  That  the  proposed  board  should  be  free  to  disburse  the  funds 
appropriated  to  it  by  the  Legislature  as:  it  sees  fit,  subject  to  onlj'- 
those  controls  exerted  by  the  executive  Wanch  of  government  total 
budget  or  any  of  its  slxallocations » 

B.,  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Under  the  existing  structure  of  the  state  department  of  education 
and  the  University  of  Connecticut,  each  Is  required  to  preseftt  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governor  on  the  condition  and  plans- of  education  under  its 
j'urisdictiono  In  our  opinion^  neither  report  of  1948-49^  is  adequate 
for  the  Governor's  purpose c  The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
fails  to  organize  its  data  with  reference  to  the  use  to  which  the  Governor 
might  need  to  put  them^  VJM-le  it  defines  educational  problems,  states 
ultimate  goalSi*^and  defends  the  validity  of  these  goals.  It  neglects  ex- 
plicit description  of  programs  and  projects.  Inadequately  indicates  wh3.t 
the  department  is  up  to  now  and  next,  and  ignores  the  question  of  how 
educational  needs  are  best  to  be  met«     "■ -  "   "  .   '   ' 

The  annual  report  of  the  Presideij-tjof  the  University  of  Connecticut 
for  1948  appears  to  us  commendably  explicit  but  slcetchy. 

It  is  recommended; 

1,  That  the  proposed  state  board  of  education,  through  its  appoint- 
ed commissioner,  shall  present  to  the  Governor  ^n  annual  report  covering 
all  features  and  levels  of  state  education. 

2,  That  this  report  should  base  its  corlti^nt  and  form  upon  con- 
ference with  the  Governor,  or  his  represents^tlve,  as  to  the  sorts  ol 
information  the  Governor  would  find  useful  and  the  foirn  in  which  he 
would  prefer  to  receive  It, 

3,  That  the  commissioner  of  education,  or  his  repj^esentative, 
should,  if  the  Governor  &g3?ees,  "brief ''  tne  Governor  or  his  represent- 
ative systematically  and  at  regular  intervals  as  to  current  operation 
and  plans. 
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Co   PUBLICITY  Af®  PROMOTION 

It  is  clear  that  education  officials  and  the  Gcvernor  are  not 
in  ccmplete  agreement  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  educational  leader- 
ship applied  to  publicity'  and  prosiotion.  The  present  department  of 
education  . interprets  leadership  to  require  it  not  only  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  the  educational  needs  of  Connecticut,  but  also  to  take 
whatever  steps  the  board  cf  education  may  authorize  to  promote  particu- 
lar educational  projects  both  by  general  publicit;>  and  by  direct  effort  ' 
to  stimulate  support  for  its  plans  within  the  legislature,  ?^ecent 
activities  of  the  state  department,  specifically  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  four-point  program,  indicates  that  it  does  net  feel  it  necessary 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Governor  for  its  program  of  publicity 
and  promotion 6. 

In  our  opinion,  a  proper  and  realistic  Interpretation  of  the 
leadership  function  of  the  state  department  of  education  recognizes  a 
distinction  between- informing  the  public  of  the  State's  educational 
condition  and  needs  on  the  one  hand,  and  effort  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  legislature  with  regard  to  appropriating  fund§  to  pay  f^ir 
specific  projects o  Promotion,  vhus,  is  properly  thought  of  as  pro--_- 
moting  public  concern  about  educational  needs  and  problems  but  does  not 
extend  to  promoting  pressure  group  activities  directed  a.;  the  legisla- 
ture. The  State  Board  of  Education/has  not- only  a  right,  but  an 
obligation  to  speak  to  the  people^for  the  people  on  educational  needs, 
financial  and  otherwise^   It  does'  not  seem  to  us  possible  to  draw  up 
legislation  that  will  safeguard  freedom  to  discharge  this  obligation- 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  organized  .or  unorganized  indirect  pressure 
by  the  department  upon  the  Legislatur»e  with  respect  to  projects  re-. 
quiring  appropriations  — ■  except  insofar  as  2?ecommendatlons  2,  3  and  4 
on  page  13  can  serve  this  end.  Nevertheless,  this  survey  unit  wishes 
to  record  here  its  opinion  that  such  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
department  is  both  unprofessional  and  unstretegic  in  the  long  run. 
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IV«  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

A.  GENERAL 

Examinatibh  of  the  business  management  policies  of  the  central 
offices  of  the  State  department  of  education,  the  tieachers '  colleges 
and  the  University  of  Connecticut  give  clear  indication  that  there 
■*  ■-   considerable  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  -Obvious  that  many  of  the  purchasing,  budgeting,  and  account- 
ing problems  are  the  results  of  duplication  of  effort  and  lack  of  sha3?p 
definition  of  authority  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  non-educational 
offices  exercising  controls  over  educational  agencies  o  At  the  same  time., 
confusion  and  delay  are  aggravated  by  an  apparent  assumption  of  authority 
by  the  State  department  -of  education  which  is  unrealistic »  -For  purposes 
of  periodic  check  on  the  operations  of  its  subordinate'  institutions,  re- 
view of  their  services,  and  preparation  of  the  department's  budget^  the 
eontrol  office  of  the  department  of  education  needs  to  be  informed  with 
respect  to  fiscal,  purchasing  and  personnel  actions  of  its  fi«ld  agencies, 
but  as  much  autonomy  in  these  matters  should  be  left  in  th6 .hands  of 
field  officers  of  the  department  as  controlg  exerted  by  control  offices 
in  the  Capitol  permit. 

It  is  recommended i 

1.  That  fiscal  and  business  services  for  educational  agencies  be 
expedited  by  a  regrouping  of  departments  and  agencies  of  control  and 
service  in  accordance  vrlth  the  recprnmendation  of  Sxirvey  Unit  #1,  p,  3  II 
(5)   (b)  or  t.he  recommendation  made  by  Survey  Unit  #2  "Suggested  Adminis- 
trative Departmentalisation  for  Connecticut,"  II,  Department  of  Pinanee.^ 
(3)  and  Department  of  Control  Services,  (1)  (2),  (3)  —  except  that  the 
authority  of  the  Personnel  Division  should  extend  only  ^o  classified 
personnel  in  the  department  of  education* 

2o  That  mechanical  business  processes  of  finance,  purchase^ and 
personnel  (classified)  should  be  routed  directly  to  the  appropriate 
offices  refez'red  to  above,  and  that  information  eopies  only  on  such 
transactions  should  be  sent  to  the  central  office  of  the  department 
of  education. 

B.  ACCOUNTINQ 

yhe  fact  that  the  annual  financial  statement  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  subject  to  delays  up  to  six  months  Indicates  need'  for  revision 
In  existing  accounting  procedures.  The  University •&  financial  statement 
is  also  commonly  delayed,,  and  records  for  1948-1949  were  in  such  con- 
dition that  the  State  auditors  were- forced  to  prepare  a  balance  as. well 
as  audit  the  balance  shefet, 

-  It  is  recommended t 

1.     That  the  reegmraendafciona  of  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts, 
1949  should  b6  acted  -trpon  fortftwitl»%::^*e  State  ctepartmeftt  of  Ectucatlon 
and  the  University  of  Conne(?t?leai%'*.- 
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2o  That  pending  establlshjjient  of  the  proposed  Central  Office  of 
.nee  and  Service  and  Single  State  board  of  education,  the  Commissioner 
r  education  and  the  President  of  the  University  be  directed  by  their 
card  to  evaluate  accounting  personnel  and  improve  procedures. 

3.  That  the  Central  Office  of  Finance  and  Service,  when  organized, 
hall  have  authority  to  establish  uniform  accounting  procedure  and  to 
equire  compliance, 

C.   PURCHASING 

Existing  procedure  for  procurement  is  cumbersome,  time-consuming  and 
oijaes   ridiculous.  Only  15  of  some  3*000  purchase  items  classified  by 
Comptroller  are  "Educational  Supplies",  despite  the  fact  that  in- 
ticutions  buy  many  items  that  defy  matching  with  the  code.  Furthermore, 
he  rigidity  of  the  system  introduces  Judgments  by  clerks  in  the  Central 
ffiee  of  the  department  of  education  who  have  no  conception  of  the  use 
f  the  item  requested. 

Again,  when  changes  are  made  in  classiflcatlotia,  all  bookeeplng 
ntries  relating  to  it  must  be  altered.  When,  as  sometimes  happens ;,  no 
otlfication  of  change  in  classifleation  is  given  institutional  business 
anagers  frequently  find  that  budget  allotments  which  they  considered 
He qua te  have  become  exhausted c 

It  is  recommended; 

lo  That  responsibility  for  aetermining  classification  be  placed 
pon  the  purchaser. 

2,  That  a  standard  requisition  plan  be  instituted  at  each  State 
ducational  unit,  with  fojms   requiring  the  signature  of  the  unit's 
tilef  executive.  Kiereafter?,  the  business  manager  should  be  authorized 
sign  purchase  orders o 

D.   EERSOKMEL  (CLASSIFIED) 

The  process  of  filling  positions  in  the  Classified  Service  is  now 
uch  that  it  tends  to  make  it  difficult,  to  fill  positions  promptly  with 
he  ablest  people.  The  recruitment  policies  of  the  Personnel  ^vision 
save  something  to  he  desired  by  advertising  for  candidates  for  Grade  I 
osltions  witfeoxiS  reference-  to  the   institutions  in  which  vacancies  occur. 
or  is  there  ■^Tpf^^ir^tettox^^''W'i?$cralt   Grade  I  personnel  who  are 
■  1. sing  Grade : 21  or.  6raa[e  III  material. 

payroll  procedures  a?«  needlessly  ihyolved  and  result  in  unnecessary 
slay.  The  Central  0!^f ice  seems  more  a  hindrance  than  a  h«lp. 

Pressure  appears  to  be  exerted  to  place  unclassified  personnel  at 
he  minimum  salary  level  regardless  of  their  e:^erience  or  qualifications. 
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It  is  recommended: 


lo  That  the  recruitment  policies  of  the  Personnel  Division  should 
be  revised  to  permit  advertising  vacancies  with  reference  to  the  locati<»i 
and  classification  of  the  educational  institution  concerned. 

2.  That,  insofar  as  practicable,  candidates  for  Or^de  1  positions 
be  of  such  .promise  that  with  experience  they  can  be  expected  "bo  qualify 
for  the  neit  highest  grade.  ) 

So     That  payrolls,  once  authoriaed,  be  initiated  by  the  local 
units  i 

4.  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  personnel  on  the 
salary  schedule  warranted  by  their  experience  and  training. 

.  E,  SEECIAL  FUNDS 

.  , -The  working  capital  in  the  Dormitory  Fund  of  the  teachers*  college 
^'' insufficient  o  The  amoxint  now  available  is  i?25,006o  Ordinarily  this 
Amount  is  tied  up  in  inventories  and. salaries*  Legislation  to  increase 
€fee  fund  was  unsuccessful  in  the  last  session. 

The  growth  of  the  University  is  a  tribute  to  the  aggressive  leader- 
ship of  its  trustees  and  their  officers,  but  certain  aspects  of  the 
University's  financing,  particularly  the  "self -liquidating  funds'",  call 
for  further  study.   It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell , accurately 
whether  proper  reserves  ^rom  projects  financed  by  "self-liquidating  bond 
issues",  "University  revolving  funds",  etCo,  will  pi*ove  siifficient  to 
meet  the  amortization  schedu'le.  It  is  possible  that  further  expansion 
of  this  type  will  eventually  result  in  increased  chafes  to  students  or 
refinancing  of  the  issue. 

It  is  recommended s 


1,  That  the  working  capital  in  the  Dorpiitory  Fund  of  the  tcjacheps* 
colleges  be  Increased  to  a  minimum  of  $50,(5^,  or  20^  of  the  previous 
year's  expenditures  for  such  puxposes;,; -  tout  in  no  ease  feo  exceed  |70*000-o 

2.  That  further  expansion  of  •'self-llqaidafciri^"  projects  at  the 
University  should  be  careful^  exsKined'&y  some  competent  independent 
agency,  and  an  analysis  be  made  by  such  agency  of  all  aetivity  funds,  re- 
volving funds,  and  self -liquidating  bond  issues  so  as  to  estimate  their 
ability  to  finance  principal  and  debt  service  charges  and  t'helr  bearing 
upon  student  charges. 
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V.  IKIEHDEEARTKEl^AL  COORDIIJATIOI^ 

A.  EDUCATIOK  AKD  POELIC  .HEH-TH 

Coordinative  relationships,  as  well  as  superior-subordinate  ones, 
will  always  require  attention  in  anj"  goverrunental  structux-e.  iio  matter 
how  carefully  functions  are  distributed  aaong  units  within  the  hierarchy, 
there  inevitably,  ireinain  ones  irtiich  require  teamwork.  The  goal  is  to  gain 
cooperation  without  duality  of  authority  and  confusion  of  responsibility. 
Some  practical  p3TOblems  of  this  sort  are  too  complex  at  both  the 
operational  and  policy  levels  to  be  solved  by  an  inflexible  organizational 
arrangement  imposed  by  agencies  looking  at  the  problem  from,  the  outside. 
•The  beist  answer  to  such  problems  is  most  likely  to  reveal  Itself  through 
a  process  of  experiment  with  a  series  of  better  answers.  ^ 

The  optimum  form  of  coordination  between  the  department  of  education 
and  the  department  of  public  health  with  regard  to  public  school  health 
education  and  the  services  of  school  nurses  presents  a  real  problem  of 
this  sort.  Both  departments  are  obviously  and  properly  concerned  With 
the  health  of  school  children  and  with  Instruction  designed  to  maintain 
health.  It  is  therefore  essemsial  that  State  leadership  snould  be  based 
on  policies  that  utilize  the  resource  and  coordinate  the  thinking  of 
^th  departments. 

A  step  in  this  direction  has  already  been  taken  by  the  appointment 
of  an  ±ntcr-departm.ental  committee.  This  committee,  however,  is  pressed 
oy  no  authority  superior  to  both  departments  to  come  to  any  agreement 
irlth  regard  to  either  operations  or  policy.  No  limits  are  set  upon  the 
zlsoe   that  shall  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  a  definite,  though  possible 
temporary,  arrangessent  is  established  and  put  into  practice.  No  minimum 
objectives  .&xre   set  by  higher  authority  tofheip  shape  the  arrangements 
effected, 

it  Is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  State  board  of  education  through  their  Commissioner 
and  the  Ckxnmissioner  of  Health  be  urgently  requested  by  the  Governor 

to  ©npower  a  Joint  committee  to  work  out  a. definite  pattern  of  coordina- 
tion in  policy: -aacl  dperat ieit  between  the  twb  departTnents , 

2.  Th&k   such  pautem  slsall  seek  to  raohilize  the  resources  and 
l^ersoimel  ot  each  department  for  providing,  efficient  and  effective  lead- 
.tershlp  to  local  communities  in  the  developinent  of  school  health  in- 
struct ion,  school  and  conimxmlty  health  programs,  and  the  training, 
selection,  and  services  of  school  nurses,  (Reference  to  the  special 
problem  of  the  education  of  ..Baataliy  and  physically  handicapped  children 
in  treated  in  Chapter*  ¥1  of"  thiji- report,) 

3'-  ;"^at  the  patterns  agreed  upon  be  adopted,  as  an  experiment,  with 
provision  for  revision  by  the  joint  coramltliee  after  a  specified  trial 
period  upon  agreement  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
Commissionftp  of  Heialth, 
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k o     That  the  Joint  committee  be  required  to  reach  agreement  and 
establish  an  arrangement  In  practice  no  later  than  two  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  biennlum  1950-1952. 

5o  1^hat  the  joint  committee  be  Instructed  to  find  an  arrangement 
which  avoids  duality  of  authority,  responsibility,  or  accountability, 

B.   EDUCATION  AKD  PUBLIC  WORKS 

As  partially  pictured  by  the  table  on  pages  5  and  6  of  this  report, 
capital  expenditures  approved,  appropriated,  or  projected  for  buildings 
at  institutional  units  of  the  department  of  education  and  the  building 
plans  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  amount  to  many  millions,  It  is 
Inevitable  that  Connecticut,  in  common  with  other  states,  should  ex- 
perience constantly  mounting  pressure  for  constantly  mounting  expendi- 
tures for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  educational  plants. 

We  have  pointed  In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  to  the 
necessity  for  continuous  review  and  planning  with  regard  to  all  how- 
ever, is  more  specific:  who  should  be  responsible  for  decision  as  to 
whether  a  given  educational  building  is  needed,  its  sites,  its  specifica- 
tions and  its  construction?  Officers  of  State  fiscal  control  are  pro- 
perly concerned  with  he  State's  ability  to  finance  this  buildings 
Officers  of  State  service  are  also  properly  concerned  with  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  selection  of  site  as  a  construction  factor,  speci- 
fications, letting  of  contracts,  and  supervision  of  construction » 
Officers  of  education  are  concerned  with  site  and  specification  as  these 
affect  the  ability  of  the  building  to  perform  its  function  as  an  educa- 
tional facility  and  with  the  need  for  this  building  in  relation  to  need 
for  buildings  ^elsewhere.  In  short,  there  is  a  problem  In  coordination, 
a  problem  of  securing  clear  authority  and  responsibility  without  losing 
the  necessary  satisfaction  of  the  three  proper  special,  interests 
represented  above. 

The  Interim  Report  of  Survey  Unit  #6  -  Public  Woi^cs,  this  Commiss- 
ion, proposes  an  Office  of  Public  Work  Services,  whose  functions  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement:   "The  service  Tunction  broadly 
pertains  to  such  activities  as  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, coasti^ction  supervision  and  inspection,  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  allied  services  related  to  the  provision  of  physical  facilities  for 
all  State  agencies."  (p.^)  We  assume  that  "allied  services"  refers 
particularly  to  the  maintenance  of  uniform  standards  and  technical  advice 
in  preparation  of  long-range  building  plans. 

The  Education  Survey  Unit  sees  great  merit  in  this  proposal. 
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It  is  recommended  that  it  be  adopted,  provided: 

1.  That  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Education  on  building 
needs,  site  and  specifications  are  represented  in  some  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education, 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Education  share  in  setting  up 
standards  for  buildings  to  be  used  by  educational  institutions, 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Education  has  authority  to  approve 
;he  architect  chosen  to  plan  sueh  buildings. 
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The  particular  questions  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
are  four: 

1.  Should  the  State  board  of  education  operate  the  Mystic  Oral 
School  and  assume  responsibility  for  all  education  of  the  dear? 

2.  Should  the  board  of  education  for  the  blind  be  abolished  and 
the  education  of  blind  children  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  board  of  education? 

3.  Can  tihe  nature  of  the  supervision  to  be  provided  by  the  State 
board  over  the  education  of  children  in  state-operated  and  state-aided 
institutions  for  physically  handicapped  children  and  in  State  correc- 
tional institutions  be  defined,  so  as  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the 
department  or  private  agencies  operating  such  institutions  authority 
over  persoanel  once  they  have  been  employed  and  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  educational  program? 

4.  Should  the  two  State  training  schools  for  mentally  deficient 
children  be  operated  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  a  department 
of  health  (or  mental  health)?  If  the  latter,  what  should  be  the 
relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  the  department  of  health  or 
mental  health? 

There  are  two  noteworthy  features  of  the  Connecticut  statutes 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  handicapped  children:  first,  they  appear 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  State  board  to  exert  practically  any  form 
of  jurisdiction  it  might  wish  to  exert  over  the  education  of  all 
physically  handicapped  children  (including  the  deaf  and  blind) j  second, 
they  would  also  appear  to  place  the  administrators  of  state-operated 
and  state-aided  Institutions  caring  for  all  handicapped  children  (thus 
including  the  mentally  deficient  and  children  in  correctional  institu- 
tions) in  the  position  of  having  to  share  authority  with  officers  of 
the  State  department  of  education  over  educational  personnel  in  their 
Institutions*  and  to  share  responsibility  with  them  for  the  operation 
of  their  educational  programs » 

Section  192g  of  the  General  Statutes  defines  the  temi,  education- 
ally exceptional  children,  to  include  all  children  over  four  and  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who,  because  of  some  physical  mental,  or  other 
handicap,  require  special  training  or  privileges o  Section  195g  states 
that  "the  State  board  of  education  shall  make  provision  for  the  proper 
promotion,  dii^ection,  and  supervision  of  special  education  for  physically 
handicapped  children  in  the  State."  Section  192g  specifies  that  the 
board  "supervise  the  educational  Interests  of  all  children  over  four 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  residing  in  or  attending  any 
child-caring  institutions  receiving  money  from  the  State." 

Ao   EDUCATION  OF  THE  DE/iF 

The  administration  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  department  or  board  of  ec'ucation  in  22 
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states.  The  Cross  Report  of  1937  stated  that  "while  the  work  of 

the  Mystic  Oral  School  is,  on  the  whole,  commendable,  its  eaknesses 

are  easily  traceable  to  the  fact  that  it  is  out  of  the  main  current 

of  educational  progress  and  consequently  lacks  the  stimulus  for 
improvement  which  it  needs . " 

It  is  recommended: 


lo  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mystic  Oral  School  be 
abolished  and  its  powers  and  duties  be  transferred  to  the  State 
board  of  education  including  the  operation  of  the  Kystlc  Oral  School. 

2o   That  responsibility  for  supervising  the  education  of  all 
deaf  children  over  4  and  under  21  in  the  State  be  assigned  to  the 
State  board  of  education  in  accordance  with  Section  192g  and 
Section  195g  (page  21,  this  report), 

B.   EDUCATION  0?  THE  BLII-D 

As  of  19^8,  in  27  states  the  State  educational  authority  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  and/or  supervision  of  the 
education  of  blind  children.  The  activities  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Connecticut,  as  reported  in  the  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  1948-49,  are,  in  very  large  measure j  clearly  welfare 
activities  rather  than  educational  ones,   A  large  proportion  of  the 
clearly  educational  activities  are  ones  for  adults.   In  1948-49,  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  an  enrollment  of  forty-nine. 
It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  education  of  children  over  four  and 
under  twenty-one  should  become  the  responsibility  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  There  is  no  State  School  for  the  Blind  so  that  the 
question  of  administration  of  schools  for  the  blind  does  not  arise. 
The  purely  welfare  functions  and  adult  educational  services  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  board  of  edu'^ation  for  the  blind  should,  we  think, 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  welfare  department. 

It  is  recommended; 

1,  That  the  board  of  education  for  the  blind  be  abolished, 

2,  That  responsibility  for  supervising  the  education  of  all 
blind  children  over  4  and  under  21  In  the  state  be  assigned  to  the 
State  board  of  education  in  accordance  with  section  192g  and 
Section  195g  (page  21,  this  report) 

3^  That  the  remaining  functions  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  blind  be  transferred  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
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C.   CHILDREN  (OTHER  THAN  MEITOAL  DEFECTIVES)  IN 
STATE-SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS 

It  appears  to  us  sound  policy  that  the  State  board  of  education 
should  be  empowered  to  see  to  it  that  the  education  afforded 
physically  hanicapped  children  meets  standards  of  excellence 
equivalent  to  those  pertaining  to  the  education  of  normal  children. 
At  the  same  time,  "supervision"  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  left  so 
general  a  term  that  it  permits  the  board  of  education  to  control  the 
teaching  procedures  of  individuals  working  with  children  in  State 
child-caring  institutions  operated  by  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment or  by  private  agencies  receiving  State  funds «  As  we  see  it, 
the  State  c>ducational  authorities  properly  approve  the  educational 
program  as  a  whole  and  certify  teachers  but  halts  its  powers  there. 
In  particulars,  the  State  departmentfe  services  are  properly  advisory 
only. 

Section  197s  of  the  General  Statutes  requires  that  "all  persons 
appointed  to  teach  or  oare  for  physically  handicapped  children 
shall  have  had  special  training  for  such -services  in  accordance  with 
standards  set  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Courses  of  study, 
adequacy  of  methods  of  Instructionj  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
conditions  under  which  teachers  are  employed^,  the  territory  to  be 
served  by  each  school  or  -class  j  the  length  of  the  school  year^  the 
necessary  equitinient,  and  any  special  services  for  such  children 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of 
education."   (underlining  ours).  In  our  view,  the  underlined  portions 
of  this  section,  applied  to  education  in  state-operated  or  state- 
aided  child-care  institutions  are  too  particular,  come  too  close  to 
control  by  the  department  of  education  over  the  general  care  of 
handicapped  children  in  such  institutions. 

Public  Act  No.  6  of  the  19^9  General  Jisserably  provides  that 
'The  Newington  Home  and  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  shall -maintain 
a  program  of  education  for  the  physically  handicapped  children  under 
its  control  and  care  which  shall  be  approved  by  State  boara  of 
education."  This  definition  of  supervision  by  the  department  of 
education  appears  to  us  superior. 

It  is  recommended: 


1.  That  legislation  specif ieally  state  that  supe3?vision  by  the 
state  board  of  education  within  state-operated  and  state-aided 
institutions  for  physically  handicapped  children  and  state  correct- 
ional institutions  should  extend  only  to  (a)  the  certifying  of 
teachers  and  (b)  approval  of  the  educational  program  as  a  whole. 

2,  That  with  respect  to  the  detailed  content  of  the  course  of 
study,  methods  of  instruction,  equipment,  and  the  competence  of 
particular  Individual  teachers,  supervision  shall  mean  advisory 
services  only, 

3o  That  legislation  specifically  state  that  authority  over 

personnel  once  employed  shall  be  retained  by  the  Instltutlcn  in 
which  they  wor4. 
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4.  That  disapproval  by  the  state  department  of  education  of 
educational  programs  operated  by  State-sided  institutions  carry 
power  to  withhold  state  funds. 

5c  That  disapproval  by  the  state  department  of  education  of 
educational  programs  operated  by  other  departments  of  state  government 
carry  power  to  request  the  General  .-assembly  to  withhold  further 
appropriations  allocated  for  education  in  the  institution  concerneTd 
until  approval  of  the  program  by  the  state  department  of  education 
has  been  secured, 

D.   TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT 

The  situation  here  seems  to  us  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  coordination  between  Education  and  Health  with  recard  to 
the  school  health  programs  That  is,  the  proper  form  of  cooperation 
is  so  complex  and  uncertain  that  it  should  be  worked  out  experimentally 
(but  p3?omptly)  by  the  two  agencies  concerned.  Montana  is  the  only 
state  which  has  placed  administrative  responsibility  for  its  State 
School  for  Mental  Defectives  under  the  State  board  of  education. 
Bulletin  #2^  1949 »  State  Legislation  for  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  Office  of  Education,  page  2iv  says  that  "...it  is  not 
surprising  that  (the)  -educational  functions  (of  state  training  schools 
for  the  mentally  deficient)  appear  in  many  states  to  be  secondary  t;© 
their  custodial  and  protective  responsibility.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  mental  health,  welfare,  and  institutional  authority  are  pre- 
dominant among  the  administrative  agencies  assigned  by  law  to  direct 
their  programs."  V/e  believe  that  through  study  by  State  health  and 
education  authorities  together  is  required  in  order  to  answer  the 
question  of  whether  the  two  trying  schools  should  be  placed  under 
the  ^xirisdiction  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

It  would  be  our  present  tentative  view  that  there  should  be  a 
Division  of  Mental  Health  within  the  Department  of  Health,  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  training  schools  for  mental  defectives  should 
be  in  their  hands,  that  certification  requirements  for  teachers  in 
these  schools  should  be  developed  by  this  Division  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  together,  and  that  all  other  relations  of  the 
Department  of  education  to  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  should  be 
purely  advisory. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  joint  committee  proposed  on  page  l8 
of  this  report  be  instructed  to  Include  this  problem  in  its  assigneraent, 
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VII  PUKCTIONS  AND  STRUCTUM  OP  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Connecticut  State  department  of  education  is  by  any 
reasonable  standards  doing  a  highly  commendable  Job,  Its  officers 
are,  the  very  great  majority  of,  them,  qualified  and  professionally 
minded  men  and  women.  Comparison  with  other  state  departments' 
activities  ifidicates  that  Connecticut's  department  stands  high  in 
the  range  of  services  which  they  render.  Superintendents  of  locral 
school  systems  in  the  State  value  the  leadership  and  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  department.  They  indicate  also  a  high  degree  of 
approval  of  the  training  provided  teachers  in  the  state  teachers' 
colleges.  We  find  real  effort  on  the  part  of  units  within  the 
department  to  coordinate  their  services.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
recommendation  of  this  Survey  Unit  with  regard  to  a  top  boaM  of 
education  is  adopted,  then  certain  prior  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  existing  State  department  of  education  and 
in  functions  of  its  units,  so  as  to  increase  the  ease  with  which 
■the  transition  from  Its  present  role  to  that  of  a,  division  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  may  be  made.  Our  recommiendations 
in  effect  propose  careful  rethinking  of  structure  and  function  on 
the  part  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  dep'artment, 

A,  DEPARTMNT'S  RELATION  TO  BOARD  POLICY 

The  vast  majority  of  students  of  educational  administration 
hold  that  the  board  of  education  should  concern  itself  as  much  as 
possible  with  policy  and  as  little  as  possible  with  administration. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  board  of  education  carefully 
re-examine  its  activities  with  the  end  of  bringing  them  as  closely 
as  possible  in  line  with  the  following  principles: 

1,  That  the  board  should  reserve  to  itself  the  task  of  enact- 
ing top  level  policy  in  the  form  of  regulations. 

2,  That  it  should  expect  the  Commissioner  of  education  and 
his  staff  to  raise  most  policy  questions,  to  propose  policies  to 
the  board,  and  to  work  in  partnership  with  the  board  in  developing 
the  regulations  expressing  such  policy...   ^ 

3,  That  to  the  Commissioner  of  education  and  his  staff  should 
be  delegated  the  resporislbility  and  authority  necessary  to  administer 
the  regulations  enacted  by  the  board  to  foiroulate  the  rules  required 
for  putting  regulations  into  effect,  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  board, 

B,  REGULATORY  AND  CONSULTATIVE  SERVICES 

The  point  of  view  of  the  present  department  of  education  with 
regard  to  the  optimum  meaning  to  be  given  the  leadership  function 
of  the  State  department  of  education  is  expressed  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  State 
Department  of  Education,  November  1949,  page  40;  "Leadership  based 
on  soiind  scholarship  is  an  ideal  toward  which  the  Department  is 
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iforking.  The  quality  of  leadership  must  be  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  local  boards  of  education  in  the  advice  and 
suggestions  that  come  out  of  the  department."  (Underlining  oursTJ 
rhe  department  strongly  emphasizes  among  its  services  to  local  school 
systems  its  consultative  services.  This  Survey  Unit  believes  that 
such  an  emphasis  is  proper.  It  believes  also,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  emphasized  to  the  point  of  smothering  the  accompanying 
responsibility  of  a  state  department  of  education  for  exerting  leader- 
ship in  the  form  of  evaluative  and -regulatory  action.  Every  state 
iepartment  of  education,  including  that  of  Connecticut,  is  given  the 
statutory  duty  of  maintaining  certain  standards  with  respect  to  quality 
Df  education  provided  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge such  obligations  adequately,  the  department  should  make  more 
svaluations  of  schools  on  its  own  initiative  so  as  to  stand  prepared 
CO  inform  the  Governor,  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  concrete 
evidence  that  its  estimates  as  to  the  commendable  quality  of  education 
Ln  Connecticut  are  accurate,  and  it  should  not  merely  advise  but  re- 
quire improvements  where  quality  is  poor,  and  check  that  such 
Improvements  are  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  department  of  education  re- 
iTlew  very  carefully  the  question  of  which  educatioaal  activities  on 
the  part  of  local  schools  can  best  be  guided  by  consultative  services 
offered  by  the  department  of  education  and  which  by  more  thorough 
evaluation,  regulation  and  supervision  of  school  activities  carried 
3ut  by  the  department, 

C.  RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING 

In  view  of  the  multiple  and  constantly  changing  problems  in 
education  today,  the  state  needs  in  its  department  of  education  a 
research  and  planning  unit  second  in  authority  to  no  departmental 
officer  other  than  the  Commissioner.  To  avoid  a  policy  of  piece- 
neal  attack  upon  educational  problems.  Research  and  Planning  must 
36  able  to'  deal  with  problems  that  affect  the  work  of  the  department 
is  a  unit.  It  must  be  able  to  coordinate  the  research  and  planning 
"unctions  pf  bureaus  within  the  department  and  to  promote  research 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  local  educational  systems  without  doing 
;heir  work  for. them.  They  must  be  free  from  the  clerical  labor  in-   ' 
solved  in  gathering  and  processing  the  raw  data  which  is  the  raw 
aateriai  of  their  research  and  planning. 

The  board  and  department  of  education  proposed  by  this  Survey 
Jnit  assigns  the  research  and  planning  functions  to  a  division  co- 
ordinate with  the  divisions  of  higher  education  and  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  subordinate  only  to  the  Commissionero  The 
present  bureau  of  research  and  planning  is  notable,  because  of  its 
iTfi^ll   staff  and  because  of  its  bureau  stat-as>"to  serve  thus  broadly. 

It  is  recommended: 

lo  That  pending  the  establishment  of  1;he  educational  structure 
ji'oposed  by  this  Survey  Unit,  the  present  bureau  of  research  and 
planning  be  elevated  to  division  status. 
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2 ,  That  the  staff 'Tse  increased  so  as  to  enable  the  division; 
to  perform  its  proper  functions  effectively. 

3,  And  that  the  present  section  of  statistics  and  information 
be  made  responsible  for  collecting  and  processing  raw  data  at  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Planning  and  of  the  bureaus 
having  need  of  statistical  Information  presented  in  a  form  suitable  to 
their  research  and  planning  functions. 

D.    OTHER  CHANGES  IN  ORGANIZATION 

While  there  is  evidence  of  genuine  effort  to  consolidate  units 
within  the  department  of  education,  there  is  also  evidence  to  suggest 
that  much  of  this  consolidation  is  more  a  matter  of  an  aggregatl^"' of . 
functions  than  a  patterning  of  them.  As  a  result,  some  bureaus, 
notably  ones  of  School  and  Coiggmn.itj  Service  and  Youth  Services,  con- 
tain sections  which  are  only  tenuou&iy;  related  to  others  within  the 
bureau,  A  bureau  should  comprise  sections  whose  services  are  so 
closely  related  that  the  officers  responsible  :for  reritli^lng  them  must 
work  closely  .together  in  oixler  to  serve  the  objectives  of  the  bureau 
as  a  unit  and  the  bureau  as  a  unit  must  not  be  so-all  embracing  in 
scope  that  it  can  develop  no  unified  objective. 

Again,  the  Survey  Unit  received  the  Impression  that  while  co- 
ordination among  sections  and  bureaus,^  is,  in  general,  marked,  yet 
such  coordination  is  dependent  in  too  many  instances  upon  personal 
good-wilLl  and  diplomacy  rather  than  clear-cut  definition  of  ttie 
authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the  coordinating  officers/ 

Finally,  there  are  certain  services  to  be  rendered  by  a  jstate 
department  of  education  that  relate  tb-  education  at  both  .th6,el«men- 
tary  and  secondary  level «   It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  not 
to  distribute  such  vertical  services  arbitrarily  to  either' the 
bureau  of  elementary  education  or  the  bureau  of  secondary  j€Mai*emtlon,, 
but  to  consolidate  them  Into  a  bureau  of  their  own,  ow  -pe^rngs  tW€' • 
such  bureaus. 

It  js  recommended; 

1,  That  pending  establishment  of  the  proposed  education' 
structure,  the  present  department  of  education  replace  the  present 
bureaus  of  school  and  community  service  and  youth  services,  with  a 
bureau  of  elementary  education,  a  bureau  of  secondary  education 
and  a  bureau  of  general  services, 

2,  That  there  be  incorporated  within  the  bureau  of  general 
services  those  which  (l)  span  public .schooling  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  and  (2/-  adult.- al^.  community  services. 
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Vlli.  STA'TE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUMS  AND  MEMORIALS 
A.   THE  STAIE  LIBRARY 

The  State  Library  is  an  educational  facility.  There  appeara 
no  reason  why  It  could  not  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  There  already  exists  in  that  department  a  Bureau  of 
Libraries  and  it  is  common  practice  among  tho  states  for  the  de- 
partment of  education  to  administer  this  facility.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessarily  independent 
state-budgeted  agencies. 

It  is  recommended; 

1,  That  the  Connecticut  State  Library  Committee  be  abolished 
and  the  Connecticut  State  Library  become  an  adjunct  of  the  Division 
in  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

2c   -^hat  pending  the  establishment  of  this  department,  the 
State  Library  should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Libraries  in  the  existing  department  of  education* 

=3.  That  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Library  Committee 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Library  and  its  grounds  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works » 

B.   STA1E.  MUSEUMS  AND  MEMORIALS 

This  Survey  Unit  concurs  in  the  views  and  recommendations 
quoted  belovf  from  the  Interim  Report  of  Survey  Unit  #8b,  this 
Commission: 

"Finally  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  Historical  and  Monument 
Site  Commission  of  which  the  three  most  important  are  the  Fort 
Griswold-Groton  Monument  Commission^  the  Kenry  Whitefleld  Eistorlcal 
Museum  and  the  Israel  Putnam  Memorial  Camp  Ground  Commission.  That 
they  be  abolished  and  their  functions  transferred  to  Park -and 
Forest  direction  is  recommended. , o we  recommend  that  with  respect  to 
any  historic  site,  monument  or  park,  the  Director  of  i^^a'tural  Re- 
sources  be  giver,  authority,  if  he  finds  it  in  the  public  interest, 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee.  Furthennore,  if  the  Director  de- 
termines that  any  historic  f;ite,  monument  or  park  can  be  better 
maintained  by  a  town  than  by  his  department,  he  shall  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Governor.'' 
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